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Byron DeBolt 


THE WITCHERY OF BIRD SONGS IN THE TREES AND SKIES OF JUNE 
STAYS THE SHEPHERD IN HIS PIPING OF A MERRY TUNE, 
LONG HE LISTENS TO THEIR SINGING, THEN HE LIFTS HIS PIPES TO PLAY, 
BUT CONCLUDES THEIR NOTES ARE SWEETER, SO HE PUTS HIS PIPES AWAY.—De Bolt 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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Sketching with Brush and Ink 


BYRON DE BOLT 


Stanford University, California 


1 THE beginner in ink drawing 
there is no better advice than to 
make black and white drawings with a 
small brush. It is understood that 
before one attempts work with ink he 
has already received a good training in 
composition and has done creditable 
work from nature with his pencil. Even 
though one can draw an object ever so 
well, if it is placed poorly within given 
space the whole effect is spoiled. As 
one learns more about pictorial art he 
realizes that always the most beauty 
lies in simplicity. ‘Tell the truth, but 
do not tell it all,”’ is a good rule to follow. 
So having these facts in mind go forth 
with your ink and brush to some bit of 
landscape and interpret it in flat tones 
of black and white. 

The tendency of beginners will be to 
put in too much detail, but as the brush 
will prevent the student from making the 
kind of lines possible with a pen, he will 
find he has to do his work in a rather bold 
style. This is far better of course, as it 
results in making attractive posteresque 
compositions. 

All of us who are interested in the 
beauty of line and form found in trees, 
have seen in nature compositions which 
have strongly appealed to our esthetic 
sense, and we have longed to record them 
with various mediums. Often it was the 


color and atmosphere of the landscape 
that stirred us, but in most cases it was 
the general form and mass. What is 
easier than to record on paper in sil- 
houette these scenes of beauty, especially 
the shape of some favorite tree. 

Trees take many and varied forms, 
some stand alone in regal splendor, while 
others are grouped in unity of mass and 
line. 

For instance, one has seen a known 
group of trees silhouetted against a 
moonlit sky, and noticed only at that 
time that they possessed any marked 
beauty, because in the bright sunlight 
they were like a crazy quilt in detail and 
color, hence confusing to the beholder. 
But at sunset or in the flood of moon- 
beams such a group will stand out in 
dark splendor, which proves that it was 
the form of the whole group which 
aroused admiration. And so the 
houette on paper arouses the admiration 
of all who look upon it. 

Brush work is easier than pen drawing 
and results are produced quicker and are 
often more pleasing than fine pen work. 
Then, too, these brush tree drawings are 
very adaptable to wood blocks, posters, 
or decorative panels and even trans- 
parencies for windows. 


sil- 


In doing wood-block work one must 
have been previously trained or at least 
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TWO PAGES OF LANDSCAPE PANELS SKETCHED DIRECTLY FROM NATURE WITH BRUSH AND INK. 
WHEN A JAPANESE BRUSH IS USED THE FINER LINES CAN BE PUT IN WITHOUT DIFFICULTY 
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DE BOLT SKETCHING WITH BRUSH AND INK 















































BRUSH WORK HELPS TO KEEP AREAS BROAD AND SIMPLI THIS WORK I18 
FINE TRAINING IN NOTAN OR VALUES. DRAWINGS MADE BY BYRON DE BOLT 
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it is far better to have been trained 
to eliminate detail. And what better 
training is there than to learn to elimi- 
nate detail by the use of the brush. 

Much of the charm found in the 
Japanese drawings is due to their use of 
the brush in painting. Drawing with a 
brush tends to rapidity of execution, free- 
dom of line, and directness of expression. 

Study any good Japanese print and 
you will be surprised to find what there is 
expressed by a single sweeping stroke of 
a brush. 

This use of brushes also develops the 
ability to see forms in the mass rather 
than from a linear viewpoint. 
thigsinamassorgeneralformisa big help 
since it helpsthe artist in planning apleas- 
ing division of his black and white areas. 

There are several ways in which the 
black and white compositions can be 
made, such as making black trees with 
black underlying shadows against a sun- 
lit field and sky. Again a white tree can 
be drawn on a white foreground against 
dark woods, or the tones can be arranged 


Seeing 


in with a dark foreground, white trees, 
and dark background. These different 


When summer breezes blow 
The black-eyed susans grow, 
And bloom beside the lane— 
Falls cool refreshing rain 

To wash away the pall 

Of highway dust from all 
The living green—then east 
There is a wondrous feast 
For nature loving eyes 
Arainbow. And the skies 
Some afternoons are piled 
With clouds all white and wild 


arrangements are clearly shown in the 
two pages of brush work from nature 
that illustrate this article. 

These studies are the step preceding 
work with three values. In the value 
work gray or middle tones are added 
which of course will give the student 
more freedom in composition. 

It is evident that one is limited in 
composition in the use of two tones as 
the darks must be against the whites or 
With the addition of the 
middle tones it will be found that com- 
position will be easier, but more tones 
make for complication and that in turn 
brings about confusion of detail. ‘ Your 
work is too cut up” is the criticism 
the average student receives from his 
instructor. Even those well advanced 
in the use of the pen keep their work 
in these three tones. I have known 
finished artists to find help and pleasure 
from going back to these simpie brush 
landscapes. Doing so not only pro- 
duces fine effects but reassures and 
repeats to him that, of these three basic 
principles, Color, Form,and Value, Form 
is the most important of all. 


vice versa. 


Like fairy steeds that race 
Across the azure space. 
Larks sing at break of day 
On cocks of fragrant hay, 
And cardinals that swing 
High in the willows, sing 
“What cheer, what cheer, what cheer,’ 
And by the reed-edged mere 
The turtles bask, and far 
Up in the skies there are 
Great buzzards soaring slow 


When summer breezes blow.—De Bolt 
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Decorative Landscapes in Tempera 


PEDRO J. LEMOS 
Editor of The School Arts Magazine 


HE word, “ tempera,’ as applied to 

art material today, has a different 
meaning than the word as used by the 
ancients and the old masters. Tempera 
as used by the Egyptians was a mixture 
of earthen colors combined with fig 
juice or the white of an egg. This 
formed a paint paste which was very 
permanent in color and fairly durable. 
Mummy cases painted in Egyptian 
tempera and mummy portraits painted 
during the Greek epoch in Egypt may be 
seen in the museums which showremark- 
able preservation of color, many seeming 
to have been painted but yesterday. 

The Egyptians also mixed their 
mineral pigment with melted beeswax 
which produced an eucaustic painting, 
which after all was the forerunner of our 
oil paints and wax crayons. 

The old masters mixed their dry 
colors with albumen or white of egg and 
some quaint formulae define certain 
liquors, possibly because it was always 
handy around medieval studios. Even 
modern tempera artists in Europe, I 
understand, claim beer as the best tem- 
pera medium. These rare ingredients 
need not perturb the American art 
teacher however, as the fine tempera 
colors that come already prepared are 
ready mixed and no strange concoctions 
need be added to make their application 
a success. 


The plaster on wall surfaces of many 
cathedrals and churches in Italy is 
wonderfully colored with tempera, the 
tempera having been placed on the fresh 
plaster, becoming a part of the surface 





vdeo 


in this way. The decorations by Giotto 
in the church 8. Francesco at Assissi are 
particularly fine. The Lord’s Supper, 
by Leonardo da Vinci,at Milan, through 
some fault in application has had to 
be literally replaced flake by flake 
to prevent entire disintegration. Da 
Vinci was a great experimentalist and 
undoubtedly tried something different 
in this masterpiece which has not proven 
as successful as other tempera murals. 

Modern tempera is a water color which 
is opaque and has covering qualities. 
The usual water color is transparent and 
successive washes or layers produce a 
darker tone, whereas a second layer of 
tempera color will simply cover the 
under color even though it be a different 
hue. It has much the same working 
qualities as oil paint, with the additional 
advantage of being a more convenient 
medium and drying rapidly. For this 
reason more illustrators and commercial 
artists use tempera than any other 
medium. In fact there is more tempera 
used today in industrial art designs than 
all other mediums put together. This 
illustrates its usefulness. 

In the delightful art of decorative 
landscape work whether it be for a large 
wall mural or a small chapter ending for 
a book, tempera will be found to be a 
splendid medium. And a _ responsive 
medium is a great help to working any 
subject that requires imagination and 
inventiveness in its rendering or com- 
position such as decorative landscape. 

Decorative landscape designing is that 
branch of designing that takes the beau- 
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FOUR METHODS OF RENDERING DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES IN TEMPERA. THE FIRST IS IN FLAT TONES. 


THE SECOND HAS AN OUTLINI THE THIRD USES A DECORATIVE DETAIL, WHILE THE LAST HAS A 
WHITE OUTLINE THESE ARE ONLY FOUR WAYS OF MANY FOR PRODUCING DECORATIVE QUALITIES 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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A DUTCH FISHING VILLAGE THE BRIGHT COLORED SAILS AND THE ODD HOUSES OF THE DUTCH 
VILLAGES IN HOLLAND SUPPLY SKETCH SUBJECTS TO THE MANY ARTISTS WHO \V T THE UNIQUI 
FISHING VILLAGES OF THE ZUIDER ZEEE. SKETCHED WITH DEVOE POSTER COLORS BY PEDRO J. LEMOS 





SWISS VILLAGE GATEWAY. THE QUAINT ROOF LINES AND TOWERS OF THE SWISS VILLAGES ARI 
ECHOES OF THE MOUNTAIN SPIRES THAT FORM THE BACKGROUND FOR ALMOST EVERY SWISS SCENE. 
SKETCHED BY PEDRO J. LEMOS WITH DEVOE POSTER COLORS 
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THE TOWERS OF LUCERNE. A DECORAT , POSTER 
IN COLORS MADE WITH DEVOE TEMPERA PAINTS 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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THE GRAND CANAL IN VENICE. A TEMPERA DECORATIVE POSTER WITH SKY 
QUALITY AND WATER RENDERING PRODUCED WITH BROKEN BRUSH MARKS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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A HILL TOWN OF ITALY. A TEMPERA DECORATIVE PANEL MADE WITH FLAT TONES, 
AFTER WHICH A SPATTER OF TEMPERA COLOR WAS PLACED OVER THE ENTIRE SURFACE 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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tiful outdoors as a subject of inspiration 
and rather than attempt a photographic 
effect of any part of it, to rather interpret 
the part selected into a decoration. 

The artists of the Orient have done 
this in many delightful ways. We know 
of course of the beautiful Chinese and 
Japanese paintings and prints that have 
given entire new art visions to many 
famous Whistler, 
Riviere, Guerin, and others, and the 
water colors of the early artists of India 
and Persia which have just as truly 
inspired the charming qualities of the 
work of Rackham, Dulac and others. 
These oriental artists see in nature the 
decorative details, and rhythmic lines of 
growth which with color harmonies 
mean to them more than mere masses of 


painters such as 


and form. 
forms and poetic qualities that are re- 
flected in their religion, in their tradi- 
To them every 


color They see symbolic 


tions and everyday life. 
art translation should be only an inter- 
pretation from nature so related that it is 
inharmony witha page formor the inside 
walls of a home or temple. Our tendency 
is to try when painting nature to produce 
a colored photographic effect, true to 
every detail light and shade and then to 
bring that effect which is always far 
short of the actual beauty, into our 
homes and hang it on our walls, where it 
seldom appears unified with the sur- 
rounding. Far better that we take our 
theme from nature, add the message we 
have received in the subject, realize that 
its purpose will always be and can only 
be a decoration, and render it in a 
decorative way. ‘There are many ways 


to make it decorative and the decorative 
methods certainly allow for as many 
ways and even more ways for the artist 
to express his individuality. 
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For those who have always sketched 
or portrayed nature in the naturalistic 
manner it may seem hard to branch into 
the decorative way of working. All the 
realistic or naturalistic sketching is a 
big asset to those who are to do decora- 
tive work, because the great foundation 
of decorative landscape is a strong 
knowledge of outdoor drawing. No 
amount of color sense or composition 
can conceal faulty tree construction or 
cloud or land contour drawing. Every 
decorator and mural painter has drawn 
many sheets of careful tree studies and 
painted much out of doors. These are 
all necessary steps to the ultimate end 
and are desirable means for all students. 

To the beginner the first step in 
decorative tempera landscape work is to 
practice washing on smooth spaces of 
tempera color. It will be found that a 
thick mixture will produce a smoother 
covering. The layer should be _per- 
mitted to dry without any retouching. 
Any retouching will cause a blemish. 
Or a thin layer may be used and the 
brush used in an irregular way over the 
surface being covered. This produces an 
irregular decorative mottled quality 
which artists term “ puddling.”’ 

Tempera may have more water added 
to it until it produces a semi-transparent 
wash. This wash if placed over an 
under color will influence both colors as 
each color is partly visible. In this way 
combinations can be secured with full 
opaque and semi-opaque washes. 

A good problem to work upon is to take 
a landscape sketch and plan to reduce 
it to three simple values. These values 
should be carefully planned and once 
selected the next thing is to divide 
the parts off into sections and use the 


(Continued on page ix) 
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Landscape Photography can be Made an Art 


JULIA W. WOLFE 
New York City 


HERE is an art of photography, and, 
like painting, it is based on the 
faculty of selection. If the photog- 
rapher’s province is the portrayal of 
landscape, such a selective ability may 
entitle him to present a photograph of 
hills or woods, of mountain, lake or 
river, or of the skies which are lifted 
above them as a picture; without, the 
photograph will be dull to the point 
of unmeaningness. The materials are 
bounteous, even boundless; it is in their 
boundlessness that danger lies. Piled 
clouds and evening shadows are in them- 
selves the loveliest of pictures, as they 
are most enduring memories imprinted 
on the camera of the mind, but when the 
vamera turns its inflexible lens on them 
its manipulator must be careful that no 
superfluous surroundings compete with 
them on the plate. The point is so obvi- 
ous that it does not need elaboration. 
The landscape photographer who is an 
artist derives his effects from his ability 
to select, to distinguish, to give promi- 
nence to that which has been built up 
into an effect, and to maintain that effect 
when it is photographed by the exclusion 
of materials which nature, never a 
conscious artist, offers him, but which he 
does not want. 

These are canons of perfection; the 
humbler landscape photographer aims 
more often at securing a recollection of a 
scene which seemed to him beautiful; its 
beauty will be permanent to him even if 
the plate is partially fogged, because the 
beauty will linger. Yet his pleasure of 
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recollection will be less satisfying if he 
cannot convince another to whom the 
photograph is afterwards shown that the 
charm he sees is there. 

In judging the scene that is to be taken 
the first factor to keep in mind is form. 
How that form will the 
plate is the one thing that counts. 
Color is nothing, although how color will 
be registered in black and white is 
important. 
are used all colors at the red end of the 
spectrum—the 
orange or orange-yellows—will appear in 
the photograph darker, and those at the 


compose on 


Unless panchromatic plates 


reds, russets, browns, 


other end—the blues, violets, blue- 
greens—will be lighter than the eye sees 
them. Green, owing to the large pro- 


portion of yellow light in it, tends to be 
dark. The second point is that the 
lens itself not having a selective power, 
but being entirely catholic in its out- 
look, sees far too much and sees it with a 
clearness that is crude enough to be 
startling. In a way, it gives the lie to 
the eye which detail 
steadily, though it may see the land- 
scape as a whole. 
conscious dilettante; it remains for the 
artist to guide both the camera and the 
eye in the path they should go. There 
are many ways of attaining this selective 
vision. 

In most work today the wide-aperture 
anastigmat lenses are used, which have a 
shallow field of focus when fully opened. 
This equipment can be advantageously 
employed to focus sharply on the chief 


does not view 


The eye is an un- 
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point of interest, which is usually in the 
foreground. Then the aperture may be 
slightly narrowed. Or the exposure 
may be made with the aperture at its 
widest capacity; individual judgment is 
the only guide here. Prints made from 
negatives in which foreground and 
distance are equally defined lack interest 
because they lack intensity. 
observations apply chiefly to scenes 


These 


where the salient features are in the 
foreground. 
discrimination between different planes 
of focus is effected either by the eye or 
the lens. By both the planes can be 
picked out. 
plate focal plane camera which has a 4.5 
lens of 6 x 6 inch focus is not the best 


When this does not happen 


The printext, a quarter- 


type of camera for landscape, because 
the focal length is too short, and in 
practice this results in distortion near 
the edges of the plate. The majority of 
small lenses disclose the defect. The 
remedy is to use only the central portion 
of the image recorded on the plate when 
making the final picture for enlargement. 

Nothing need be said in respect of 
exposure and development, for the 
plate makers furnish 
leaflets which completely cover these 
points. We will assume that the land- 


text-books or 


scape photographer, having followed 
the prescribed rules, has arrived at a set 
of negatives of good printing quality. 
The next thing is to know how to make 
the best of them, and to refine this raw 
material. The negatives are printed by 
contact. 
masked by four strips of white paper dis- 


The prints obtained are then 


posed in such a way as to cover the top, 
bottom and sides of the print and to 
isolate that part of it which has the best 
pictorial balance, or which it is most 
desired to retain. Ruthlessness is a good 


weapon here. When the area which is to 
be enlarged has been chosen the rest of 
the negative is eliminated by passe- 
partout binding. Before proceeding to 
enlargements any spots that will show 
up black on the print are taken out 
with a fine brush and lampblack. A 
determined hand is no handicap in this 
matter, for even if white spots follow as a 
result, on the print, they are easily 
dealt with. 

Now for the enlargement. Papers of 
varying speeds are at our service. The 
slower the paper the richer the tone is 
the general rule, and though to the 
worker who wants to see results emerge 
quickly the slowness may be exasperat- 
ing, these leisurely papers are worth the 
extra time, always providing the illu- 
minant is strong enough. A 100-candle- 
power gas-filled bulb is good. Use matt- 
surface papers for pictorial work. They 
allow more control for spotting or for 
any desired adjustment of the tone 
values. The paint used in making 
these adjustments sinks in and dis- 
appears from the surface. Charcoal 
can,be laid on with a stump and leave 
no sign. Apart from these practical 
recommendations, a dull surface is 
better than a glossy one for a landscape. 
A highly polished picture is an anomaly 
in the graphic arts. 

A test enlargement should be made 
from the negative, and as matter of 
economy it is wise to have a trial run 
with a small portion of it covering the 
extreme range of the densities that are to 
be registered. This will give some idea 
of the time that will be required for the 
whole plate. The full-size exposure can 
then be made with the necessary time 
correction. When this last enlargement 
is made it may be examined and com- 
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A SCENE IN THE SIERRA NEVADA MOUNTAINS OF CALIFORNIA AND ONE FROM THE HIMALAYA MOUN- 
TAINS IN CHINA. THESE PHOTOGRAPHS ARE GOOD RECORDS OF PERPENDICULAR LINE ACTION IN 
NATURE, THE LOWER PICTURE SHOWING BEAUTIFUL RADIATING CURVING LINES 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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pared with negative for its range tones. 
Is everything there, from the tone of the 
sky to that of the picture’s densest 
shadow? If it appears to be, we must 
now look at the enlargement with the 
artist’s eye. Is it a picture? Would it 
be better if the sky were deepened, the 
shadows lightened? 

When this is judged, variations of the 
relative tones can be made in the next 
and final print by masking the photo- 
graphic image projected by the lantern 
as it falls on the paper. The photogra- 
pher’s hands may be used to interrupt the 
light; they may be held and moved so as 
to cover as nearly as possible that part of 
the image which is too pronounced and 
needs restraint. If it be desired to 
broaden the effect, that may be done by 
covering the lens with one or more layers 
of chiffon. 

A set of prints made in series, and 
employing one to five layers will afford 
an idea of the results to be obtained by 
this device. 

Finally, before the print leaves the 


manipulator’s hands, all spots are re- 
moved and the finishing touches, the 
slight adjustments of tone, are made with 
lampblack, carbon pencil and charcoal. 
Often it is desirable to remove or subdue 
small patches of light which strike the 
eye, but are not essential to the com- 
position, for it is the character, the 
general disposition of the view which is 
important, not its irrelevant detail. 

Sunsets are always a spur to the 
imagination of the photographer. They 
lend beauty to the most commonplace 
If, as must often happen, it 
becomes necessary to photograph against 
the light, backed isochromatic plates 
will give the best results, unless one 
is working with films. Some people 
wear blue spectacles when taking such 
pictures. It isa good plan. 

In seascape photography the expert 
approaches his most difficult problems 
and obtains his most striking results, 
but the photography of the breaking 
wave is perhaps a matter for experts 
alone. 


landscape. 


OOOO 


PHOTOGRAPHY DOES WONDERS, AND FOR CERTAIN QUALITIES OF LIGHT AND 
SHADE, AND FORM AND EFFECT WITHOUT COLOR, NO PAINTING OR DRAWING 
CAN APPROACH IT; BUT IT HAS THE VALUE AND INTEREST OF SCIENCE RATHER 
THAN ART. IT IS INVALUABLE TO THE STUDENT OF NATURAL FACT, SURFACE 
EFFECT AND MOMENTARY ACTION, AND IS OFTEN IN ITS VERY FAILURES MOST 
INTERESTING AND SUGGESTIVE TO ARTISTS WHO INDEED HAVE NOT BEEN 
SLOW TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THE HELP OF PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL SORTS 
OF WAYS. INDEED THE WONDER IS, CONSIDERING ITS SERVICES TO ART IN 
ALL DIRECTIONS, HOW THE WORLD COULD EVER HAVE DONE WITHOUT IT. 

Sir Walter Crane 
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THIS MAJESTIC PEAK W-AS PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. SUCH PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM THE GREAT OUTDOORS MAKE SPLENDID SUBJECT MATERIAL FOR POSTERS, PEN RENDERING, 
PENCIL STUDIES, AND DESIGN. 
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CHARCOAL NATURE STUDIES BY ERNEST WATSON OF PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y¥. STUDIES 
LIKE THESE PRECEDE MR. WATSON’S CHARMING WOODBLOCKS AND LARGELY ACCOUNT FOR THEIR 
EXCELLENCE 
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CHARCOAL SKETCHES OF CLOUD AND SKY EFFECTS MADE BY MR. ERNEST WATSON. CHARCOAL 
RUBBED INTO THE PAPER, THE HIGHLIGHTS BEING PRODUCED WITH A KNEADED ERASER IS A GOOD 
AND RAPID METHOD OF CHARCOAL SKETCHING 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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PEN AND INK SKETCHING 
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SKETCHING FROM PLANTS AND FLOWERS WITH PEN AND INK 
AS A MEDIUM MAKES A VERY GOOD HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEM 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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RICE PEN AND INK DRAWING 






































































DRAWINGS LIKE THESE MAKE VALUABLE REFERENCE PLATES FOR USE THROUGH THE YEAR. THESE 
WERE MADE BY WILLIAM 8. RICE, HEAD OF THE ART DEPARTMENT, FREMONT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 
The School Arts Magazine, June 192¢ 
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And Now It’s Lead 


FLORENCE IDELLA HALL 
Detroit, Mich. 


EAD, plebeian metal of lowly consort, 

is once more coming into its own. 
And about time it is, too, for far too 
many years has it been neglected as a 
medium for art. Too long has its 
mention been fraught with unpleasant 
images of ugly pipes and dull unattrac- 
tive sewers. From the position of a 
material which art connoisseurs used to 
be proud to possess and which they 
called the precious metal, nay which they 
were eager to obtain as a covering for 
their sacred shrines and temples, lead 
has dropped in the estimation of most 
workers and onlookers to one of pure 
utilitarianism. 

In Assyria and Egypt and in ancient 
Sparta as early as the sixth century B.C. 
saw the devout idolater casting his 
votive images in lead. Prehistoric man 
used the pliable metal for plugging his 
earthen pots. When man progressed 
in the scale of civilization he carried his 
friendly feeling for lead with him until in 
the Middle Ages we find it a favorite 
medium for all metal work. Particular- 
ly was it used in gardens. Its durability 
and its unobtrusive qualities made it 
especially applicable to landscape gar- 
dening. It came to take the place of 
stone in which a few years of rain, frost, 
and the stealthy plundering of lichens 
produce an air of desolation and decay. 
Frost which will split a stone figure 
leaves lead unhurt. 

Lead is not capable of expressing the 
finer lines of the human body because the 
metal is too soft. But the cool modest 
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grey seems to melt into the general 
landscape and produces an effect at once 
restful and attractive that the more 
flamboyant bronze and gold cannot 
attempt. 

In the eighteenth century lead re- 
placed stone for the making of gargoyles. 
The picturesque gargoyle carved in vari- 
ous satanic forms was voted a nuisance 
and the lead rain-water head appeared 
on the scene to catch the water from the 
shortened gargoyle and conduct it 
safely to the ground in lengths of lead 
pipes. These pipes were often fastened 
to the walls with ornamental leaden 
Fonts, vases, cisterns, and 
fountains were evolved from lead be- 
cause easy graceful lines which are very 
effective in lead fitted in admirably with 
their construction. 

Now, after years of neglect, lead is 
coming to the foreground once more. 
Whoever has seen its soft dull surface 
full of suggestion and latent possibilities 
must realize that here is a metal both 
baffling and interest-compelling. A 
bronze statue is self-explanatory. Its 
meaning is all on the surface. A piece 
executed in lead bears study for it will 
constantly reveal fresh interest. 

Alleene Lowery, a Detroit metal 
worker, has been so successful with her 
lead work that she is unique among 
craftsmen. Her chosen field is so new 
and yet so old, that artists look askance 
and wonder if any good thing can come 
from the cold grey sheets of lead. 

Especially noteworthy is her wall 


bands. 
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The 
stretched tentacles which form the upper 
basin, the curious little seahorse, the 
moonfishes, the seaweed- 
homey background for the saucy fellow 


fountain. crab with its out- 


all form a 


who is the center of attraction. Could 
anything be lovelier for a bird bath or a 
fountain in a rock garden? Set into a 
rough stone wall with green ivy scramb- 
ling over it nothing more interesting 
could be imagined. 
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Just to show its adaptability lead has 
been used to make the triangular lead 
panel for a fireplace. The tree in the 
foreground with the rolling hills in the 
distance form a fitting motif, symbolic in 
part, for its use at Hanoum Camps in 
Thetford, Vermont. The design of this, 
like that of the wall fountain, is in flat 
bas-relief in natural lead, grey with deep 
shadows producing a satiny antique 
appearance. This particular panel is 
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ten feet six inches wide and five feet 
high. It weighs one hundred and ten 
pounds and is modeled from one piece of 
pure lead. 

The smaller panel with the stiff pea- 
cock and tree design was made also for a 
Similar insets might be made 
A panel like this 
The 


design is suggestive of old cut-stone 


fireplace. 
for the sides, too. 
would be excellent for a fernery. 


patterns. 
Isn’t the little lead dear? 
Can’t you just see its glow shining forth 


lantern 


on a low vine-covered porch or lighting 


? 


up a quaint Colonial “stoop”? Done 


in natural grey or tinted a soft retiring 


green it would be a useful adornment 
for any house. 

Not by any means are these all the 
uses to which lead may be put. Mail 
sundials, weather vanes, door 
knockers, garden gate bells, tiles, plaques, 
book ends, picture frames, and clocks 
are some of the great variety of articles 
capable of being worked out. Combina- 
tions with iron, brass, or copper are very 
striking in appearance. Hinges and 
door latches may be made of lead as a 
change from wrought iron, too. 

Note: The articles illustrated are 
the work of Miss Alleene Lowery, worker 
in metals and instructor of metal work 
at The Detroit School of Applied Art. 
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LEAD HAS 
HIGHLY 


MANY EXCELLENT 
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POSSIBILITIES AND CAN BE 
ARTISTIC WORK, AS IS EVIDENCED BY THE ACCOMPANYING PHOTOGRAPHS 


USED TO PRODUCE 
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The House the School Built 


WILLARD LOWMON 


De Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana 


Greencastle’s (Indiana) answer to the often heard statement that modern vocational education is 


impractical. 


" HERE it is,” all Greencastle is 

saying and especially those who 
took an active part in the building of the 
house, the first of its kind in America, 
which was planned and built as an 
experiment by the Greencastle High 
School. 

Not “the house that Jack built’’ but 
“the house the school built” might be 
the name applied to the new bungalow 
type home which was planned, supervised 
and built by the vocational classes of 
the high school at Greencastle, Indiana. 

Recently the students of Greencastle 
High School finished an eight-room 
bungalow on Greenwood Avenue in 
Northwood, Greencastle’s most beautiful 
residential district. 

The house was planned and erected by 
the architectural drawing class, the 
mechanical drawing class and the man- 
ual training class of the school under the 
supervision of B. A. Knight, supervisor 
of the manual training department, and 
through the generosity of Mrs. Jennie C. 
Hearst. It was erected as a regular part 
of the school work and during the regular 
class periods only. 

James Campbell, one of the students 
of the architectural class, drew the plans 
and constructed the blueprints for the 
entire house. 

Every piece of timber was cut accord- 
ing to blueprint specifications and with 
almost 100% perfection. Only one 
board was cut incorrectly and it was 
later utilized in another place. It took 
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just fifty periods of ninety mintues each 
or seventy-five hours of labor to roof and 
jacket the entire house. Absolutely every 
bit of the carpenter work such as window 
fitting, laying of the floors, building 
cupboards and finishing was done by the 
students. 

Six rooms are on the first floor of the 
house which is a one story bungalow. 
In the basement two rooms have been 
finished for bed 
burner furnace 


chambers. An oil 
been installed in 


the basement for heating purposes and 


has 


an electric range for cooking facilities 
is in the kitchen. These two modern 
conveniences take away the dust and 
unsightliness of the coal bin which is 
noticeable only by its absence. 

Upon entering the house one enters 
directly into the living-room which con- 
tains a very unique and unusual fire- 
place. All of the floors throughout the 
house are of hardwood and finished in 
mahogany. ‘The lighting fixtures are of 
wrought iron and were also designed 
and constructed by the students. 

The Domestic Science Department 
of the school also had its share in the 
This de- 


partment decided upon and made the 


success of the experiment. 


interior decorations. A harmonizing 
color scheme was decided upon and 


‘arried out in the window curtains, bed 
spreads, scarfs, table runners, rugs, paper 
and paint trimmings. 

At the rear of the house is a one-car 
garage which was designed and erected 
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in three days by the freshman class of _ iness firms of the city also helped, gladly 
the Manual Training Department who and _ willingly, by giving building sup- 
were under only the direct supervision _ plies, paint and services. 

of four senior boys who were also in the “The house the school built”’ is now a 


department. home. The house, itself, finished in 


If it had not been for » loyal sup- . . 
doderes rer oe me loy al suy stucco, rests upon a hill and with a ter- 
port and co-operation of Greencastle . 

; o raced lawn stands as a monument of 
the house might have been a failure. 
Various clubs such as the Rotarv and 2®*hievement to the highest ideal of 
Kiwanis gave their unstinted moral sup- modern education—productive and val- 


port to the project. Many of the bus- uable vocational education. 
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WHEN EDUCATION IS SO ORGANIZED THAT THE SUBJECTS IT COVERS ARE ALL VITALLY RELATED TO OUR 
EVERYDAY LIVES, IT WILL BE LESS CRITICIZED. PROJECTS LIKE THE HOUSE DESCRIBED ABOVE AFFORD 
A FINE OPPORTUNITY FOR COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION IN THINGS WORTH WHILE 
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~ OUR HOPE OF WISER AND BETTER MEN WHO SHALL MAKE A BETTER 
5 WORLD RESTS LARGELY ON THE TEACHERS—Gov. Theodore Christianson 
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Heredity in Art 


FLORENCE M. GUENTHER 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


OR those of us who are seeking to 

discover and direct art talent, the 
subject of heredity in art should be of 
great interest. If, added to this, is 
regret at one’s own lack of training be- 
cause latent inclinations were not dis- 
covered, there is still further cause for 
interest in the subject. Both of these 
reasons were motives for writing this 
article which, it is hoped, will be a sug- 
gestion to those engaged in art teaching, 
so that work along lines mentioned here 
will be undertaken. 

Investigation of the problem under 
discussion has been extremely limited. 
What little material is available on the 
subject will be discussed later. Let me 
first give a report of a paper prepared by 
a committee of four for a sociology 
course at the University of Chicago. 
In the limited time allowed, the work 
could not be very extensive, still it was 
possible to draw a few conclusions which 
may prove of interest. From a study of 
biography, autobiography, geneology, 
etc., an effort was made to discover, in 
artists, their dominating motives and 
their various types of personality, with a 
view toward pointing out a method for 
determining creative capacity in child- 
hood. Search was made for characteris- 
tics of artists and their kinsmen, record 
of which was found to be sadly lacking. 

The question of apparent talent 
“running in families’ is more easily 
traced, however. For instance, we find 
that the Bach family comprised twenty 
eminent musicians and two score less 


eminent; that Mozart’s father was a 
great musician; that Mendelssohn re- 
ceived his first lessons from his mother; 
that four generations of Taylors in 
England were authors; that there were 
seven clergymen in Emerson’s family; 
that Whistler’s father, though not a 
professional artist, “‘played the flute 
well, and received No. 1 in drawing at 
West Point”; that Titian’s family had 
eight or nine good painters in it; that 
Murillo had several relatives who were 
eminent painters. And many more 
cases could be cited. These facts, to- 
gether with suggestions from Davenport, 
the heredity expert, led to the following 
conclusions: 


1. That artistic ability probably 
follows the common laws of heredity, 
although we do not know the exact laws 
of this inheritance. 

2. That the rare exceptions to in- 
heritance of creative capacity are muta- 
tions. 

3. That in families where there was 
no direct inheritance from the preceding 
generation, it was always found that the 
artist came from good stock. 

4. That all work on heredity is sadly 
held back by the lack of exact material 
available. 

After this attempt to trace heredity in 
artists, attention was turned to a study 
of characteristics. This was found more 
difficult, because of the fragmentary 
nature of any information obtainable. 
We did, however, glean enough to feel 
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warranted to draw the following con- 


clusions: 


1. The majority of artists have quick, 
nervous temperaments. Others, how- 
ever, areof a slow-moving, contemplative 
type. Moods alternate in all of them. 

2. Every artist studied was shown to 
have a sensitive nature with a tendency 
to idealize. 

3. A classifying of common traits 
showed that all great artists have the 
following characteristics: 


a. Originality—a style peculiarly 
their own. 

b. Early manifestation of genius 
appearing from three to fourteen 
years of age. 

ce. Devotion to their art 
interest). 

d. Absorbing, inflexible persistency. 


(supreme 


e. Keen perception. 
4. The majority resist opposition. 


So we decided that a child showing (1) 
a fondness for any phase of art, (2) an 
absorbing persistency to do that in 
preference to other things, (3) unusually 
keen perceptive ability, (4) individuality 
(though this is largely a matter of 
growth), and (5) consistency of effort, is 
likely to have creative capacity. 

Feeling that the results of the work of 
this committee afforded a basis, it was 
decided to build upon it for this article 
further enlightenment 

different method of 
ma- 


and add any 
but a 


procedure has been chosen. All 


possible ; 
terials on the subject (pro and con) 
have been sought, and report of them 
given herewith; so that a nucleus for 
further study might be available if 
desired. 

One of the most extensive and best 
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known studies of this subject was made 
Galton thirty-five 
years into 
Human Faculty and its Development,’ 
he records the results of his study of 


by Francis some 


ago. In his “Inquiries 


hereditary traits (largely physical) such 
as “features”? (made some interesting 


‘sensitivity,’ 


‘ ’ 


composite photographs), 
“mental imagery,” 
He made a study of twins, also, in his 
332) the vastly 
preponderating effects of nature over 
His ‘Hereditary Genius,”’ 


“insanity,” ete. 


words, (p. “proved 
nurture.” 
probably the most famous book on the 
subject, gives us a geneological tracing 
of “ability” in the families of judges, 
commanders, literary men of 
science, poets, musicians, painters, etc., 
and purposes “to show—that a man’s 
natural abilities are derived by inheri- 
tance under exactly the same limitations 
as are the form and physical features of 
the whole organic world.”’ While the 
of this book not be 
completely conclusive, it does show a 
masterly treatment of the subject, and 
one wonders that it has not led to more 
work along a similar line, which, we find, 
has certainly not been the case. 

Another book, however, which shows 
the importance of native ability (which, 
no doubt, would be attributed to 
heredity) is “Individual Differences in 
Ability and Improvement and Their 
Correlations,’”” by J. Crosby Chapman. 
with 


men, 


evidence may 


This gives the results of tests 
twenty-two men students of the College 
of the City of New York. 


ment was conducted with squads of 


The experi- 


four students each, coming twice a day 
for five days and allowing a sum total of 


fifteen minutes to “color naming” and 
to ‘opposites,’ ten minutes each to can- 


cellation tests of different kinds, one 














DE BOLT COMPOSITION IN PEN AND INK 











VACATION MONTHS AFFORD AN OPPORTUNITY TO BRING BACK OUTDOOR MEMORIES LIKE THIS ONI 
A GOOD CAMERA IS HELPFUL IN OBTAINING COMPOSITIONS THAT MAY BE WORKED OUT LATER IN PEN 
AND INK OR COLORS 


The School Arts Magazine, June 
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hundred minutes to addition tests, and 
two hundred minutes to multiplication 
tests. altered from 
time to time, so that mere memory re- 


Conditions were 


tention was impossible. Various tests 
are described, but the interesting thing 
about this article, in connection with our 
subject, is a statement in the conclusion: 
“The maintenance of rank of each in- 
dividual throughout any particular test 
is evidenced by the very high correlation 
between the initial and final scores. ’”’ 

That inheritance is a matter of live 
interest is evidenced by the fact of the 
development of the science of eugenics, 
popular magazine articles on the subject 
and soon. Thinking that the Eugenics 
Record Office might be of assistance, in 
the present matter, they were appealed 
to. Their reply stated that ‘‘no ex- 
tensive studies have been made on the 
heredity of artistic talent, although we 
know from the analysis of many records 
of ordinary families that specific types 
of artistic ability tend to run in families.”’ 
Charts and schedules were sent with their 
reply, which would show how to proceed 
in securing data. 

As to popular articles, there is one by 
Albert Wiggam, in the Pictorial Review 
for May 1923, called “Brains—A Fam- 
ily Affair,” an interesting and illuminat- 
ing contribution. He says, ‘Out of the 
first fifty-one (in the Hall of Fame, New 
York) we find ten of them 
either sons or daughters of preachers 
It took seven generations of painters to 
produce Raphael; seven generations of 
musicians to produce Johann Sebastian 
Bach; five generations of actors and 
actresses to produce our great American 
trio (the Barrymores) ; seven generations 
of preachers and philosophers to produce 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.”’ Then he cites 


were 
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experiments of ten different localities, 
showing the superiority of children from 
“favored homes. ”’ 

Finding comparatively so little ma- 
terial with direct affirmative bearing on 
the subject, and feeling, too, that he- 
redity is not the only factor in achieve- 
ment, contradictory matter was looked 
for. One of the books that attracted 
was Poverty and Hereditary Genius 
Mr. Francis Galton’s 


‘ 


A Criticism of 
Theory of Hereditary Genius,”’ by F. ¢ 
Constable, who says, ‘My main reason 
(for commentary) is that three principles 
can be deduced from work: 
(1) that the grade of the exceptional 
genius or the ability of the marked men 


Galton’s 


of any race is conditioned by the average 
ability of the whole race; (2) that while 
men of genius or exceptional 
ability who left to their descendants 
comparative rank, wealth, or social 
influence show descendants who attained 
reputation, barely one—if one—man of 
genius or exceptional ability who left 
to his descendants no rank or wealth 
shows descendants who attained reputa- 
tions (3) that, generally, the influence of 
poverty on the overwhelming majority 
of our people is sooppressively restrictive 
that by far the greater part of their 
moral and intellectual power is wasted 
This makes it clear, of 
course, that Constable is writing from 
the economic standpoint, still the ques- 
tion of heredity is not ignored by him. 
He gathers his data from Galton’s 
geneological records, but shows how 
those records prove that ‘“‘only the most 
highly gifted of those humbly born 
attain reputation in art or literature.” 
In other words, he puts the emphasis on 
environment. 

Herbert William Conn, in his 


most 


in disuse.” 


ce 


Social 
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Heredity and Social Evolution,” also 
lays stress on environment, for he says 
(p. 338) “Organic heredity simply gives 
us certain powers, while social heredity 
determines what we shall do with those 


powers.”” He contrasts human and 
animal evolution, showing that the 
former has been mental rather than 


physical and says that the action of en- 
vironment upon man’s nature is by far 
the most important foree than plays 
upon him. ‘Thus civilization is based 
upon the acquirement on the part of 
each individual of a series of characters 
not inherited in the ordinary sense from 
previous generations but acquired anew 
by each individual. 
try to compare the mental power of our 
twentieth century inventors and those 
of earlier ages we have no adequate 
measure. Did Beethoven have a greater 
musical genius than the savage who 
makes music on his crude flute? Doubt- 
less Beethoven produced greater music. 
But he had a better instrument to work 
with, and withal he had the music of 
centuries behind him to stimulate and 
guide him.” 

Andso the quest afterfactson heredity 


When we come to 


led to wonder if that was a greater factor 
in artistic achievement than environ- 
ment, and to question whether a person 
“endowed by nature” would become 
eminent if removed from favorable 
surroundings. It seemed that a just 
answer to such a question could be ob- 
tained only if experiment were possible 
with children who had been removed 
from natural surroundings; and the 
question naturally arose, whether such 
experiment had ever been carried on. 
An interesting book by Mary Horner 
Thompson, ‘Environment and Effici- 
ency; A Study in the Records of Indus- 


and Orphanages,”’ 


This was an investigation of 


trial Schools 


found. 


was 


about three hundred cases of children 
from ‘‘the lowest class,’’ to determine 
the results of work of the Home for 


Boys, Certified Industrial School, 


Children’s Emigrant Homes, Girl's 
Industrial School, ete. In this in- 


vestigation, an effort was made to have 
records cover as long a period of time as 
possible—two hundred records cover a 
period of twenty years or more, thirty- 
six for ten years and more, and only 
thirty-two for than 

The final the 
tion proves that out of two hundred 
and tabulated, 


ninety-two (72%) were 


less five 


years. 
summary of investiga- 
sixty-five 
hundred and 
satisfactory. 


cases one 
~The question naturally 
arises, how are we to distinguish be- 
tween what is ‘innate,’ i. e. arising as a 
germinal variation, and what has been 
‘acquired,’ as a result of nurture or 
function If the part played by 
the formation of the 
child’s character is as small as some 
eugenists would have us believe, how 
can we account for the marked contrast 
displayed between the early and later 
history of these children?’’ Now, while 
this book does not deal directly with the 
subject in hand, it does have a general 
bearing, for it deals with heredity (though 
not of a specific phase) and suggests a 


environment in 


scientific means of experimentation with 
the factor of contact with kin eliminated. 

Literature on the general subject of 
heredity isabundant. From it has been 
selected only those things which seem to 
have connection (direct or indirect) with 
the subject under discussion. 

An interesting experiment to show the 
relation of physical development and 
mental ability is recorded in ‘The 
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Physical Basis of Precocity and Dull- 
Transactions of the Academy of 
Science of St. Louis,’”’ by W. Townsend 
Porter. In 1892, 33,500 boys and girls 


ness 


of St. Louis were examined as to weight, 
height, length and breadth of head, vital 
capacity of chest, acuteness of vision, 
ete. Using Galton’s method of ‘‘mean 
weight,’’ curves were worked out show- 
ing (p. 168) “that precocious children 
are heavier and dull children lighter 
than the ‘mean’ child of the same age. 
They establish a physical basis of pre- 
cosity and dullness.”’ Feeling that con- 
clusions from mean weights were not 
sufficiently convincing, the experimen- 
tors worked out another table using 
“average weights.”’ This 
facts similar to the former method, and 
“on this double foundation the law of the 
relation between precocity and physical 
well rest 


evidenced 


development may secure”’ 
(p. 170). Other physical 


peculiar to those of exceptional mental 


variations 


apacity are also pointed out 

The above-mentioned article has been 
included here because it is felt that, 
along with our attempt to discover those 
of marked ability, should go not only a 
study of heredity, but also tests and 
other devices for helping us in our search. 
Guy Montrose Whipple, in his “ Classes 
for Gifted Children,” explains a series 
of tests worked out at Urbana, Illinois. 
He devotes the last chapter of his book 
to “An Analytical Study of Talent 
in Drawing.”’” And Dorothy Hazeltine 
Yates, in “A Study of Some High School 
Seniors of Superior Intelligence,” sug- 
She 


says (p. 65) “Superiority is conspicuous 


gests another method of study. 
for its complexity. Though there are 
certain general characteristics peculiar 
to all superiors, each one is a case by 
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itself Where exceptional intelli- 
gence is not recognized nor understood 
there is often great wastage of talent.” 

What the attitude of those competent 
to judge is, regarding the general mental 
equipment of children with art talent, 
can readily be gleaned from references 
In fact, the statement which 
has occasionally been made, that art 
talent does not necessarily imply great 
mental capacity, has been disproven by 


quoted. 


scientific investigation. 
* * * 
It may that the 
wandered from the point, when instead of 
“Heredity in Art,” ‘“‘ Tests and Devices’”’ 
The reasons for this 
deviation two-fold. In the first 
place, the study of heredity led to an in- 


seem author has 


are spoken of. 
are 


vestigation of what had already, edu- 
cationally, been attempted in thisregard. 
It was found that tests are considered 
valuable means for discovering even 
natural endowment. In the 
place, it would seem that, in view of the 
fact that there is so little material on the 
subject of heredity in art, until we can 
add to the fund of knowledge in that 
field, we had better, as art 


second 


teachers, 
devise some tangible way for conserving 
the talents of our youth. In this respect 
Carl Emil Seashore’s book, “The Psy- 
chology of Musical Talent,” has many 
valuable suggestions. He says, ‘ Musi- 
is a gift bestowed very un- 
equally upon individuals. Not only is 
the gift of music inborn, but it is inborn 


cal talent 


in specific types. These types can be 
detected early in life, before time for 
beginning serious musical education.” 
He maintains, too, that the inheritance 
of musical talent must be sought through 
a study of a marked development (or 
absence) of the sense of pitch, the sense 
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Giant California Redwoods 


The giant redwoods or sequoias are the oldest living things in the 
world. They tower to great heights and their width dwarf all other 
trees. Sketched with “Artista” Water Colors by Pedro J. Lemos. 


Courtesy of BINNEY & SMITH CO., New Yor! 
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Carmel] Mission: California 


The old missions of California offer quaint sketch subjects to the 
artist and recall the romantic history of the Spanish period. Sketched 
with “Artista” Water Colors by Pedro J. Lemos. 


Courtesy of BINNEY & SMITH CO., New York 
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of rhythm, etc. In other words, that 
“we must tale stock of the sources of 
musical impression.” 

And so, to summarize, it has been the 
purport of this article: 

1. To show that a study of artistic 
inheritance could be of great value not 
only from the standpoint of the art 
teacher, but from the general scientific- 
education standpoint; and to suggest a 
method for carrying on such study. 
But, at the present time, the means for 
such study are very meagre. Then, too, 
it is believed that “social heredity”’ is a 
strong factor; that, as Wiggam says, 
“it is only the fool who does not believe 
with all his heart in both (heredity and 
environment).’”’ Vernon Kellogg states it 
well, also, when he says, “‘achievement 
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varies not only with inherited capacity 
but also with opportunity.” 

2. Toemphasize the need for working 
out some means for testing; for even 
heredity is not always easily discernible 
—some plan for finding even native 
ability is needed. Besides, if appropri- 
ate stimuli are not given at the right 
time, even the child of talent may have 
his powers wasted, for, as James tells us, 
his instincts may be inhibited. 

So, whether talent depends on “ hered- 
ity,” “mutation,” or “environment,”’ 
it is ours to discover and conserve the 
gift—‘‘to hold the members of every 
family who display ability true to these 
high responsibilities which nature has 
laid upon them”’; to enable them to ful- 
fill their great destiny, that is, to serve. 
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Equipment for Drawing and Constructive Design 
the Supervisor's Task 


MABEL R. 


STAUFFER 


Supervisor of Art, Elementary Schools, Atlantic City, N. J. 


A SUPERVISOR of Art in a public 
school system finds that one of her 
duties as an executive is the making of a 
budget a year in advance and the order- 
ing of supplies three or four months 
before the term begins. The time this 
order is made is usually in the spring, 
May or June, for the following Septem- 
ber and ensuing school year. 

If the Supervisor depends upon her 
memory of what was ordered last year, 
endless personal conferences with grade 
teachers and making out separate orders 
in each building, she will no doubt be the 
school drudge, physical wreck and faded 
exponent of beauty that so often is the 
reputation of the overworked Super- 
visor of Art. 

No matter how small or how large the 
school system—a few hours or days or 
even weeks spent in the organization of 
the Supervisor’s plan for carrying out her 
executive duties will be the most profit- 
able investment of her time. When a 
system is organized and put into effect, 
one may have more time to look after the 
real art interests of the supervision; one 
may keep up with the rapid growth of the 
school population, if such isyour problem 
and I have found the system I am about 
to present very helpful when a change of 
teachers is made, whether it is at the 
beginning or at the middle of a term. 

For four years I have been using a 
system for ordering supplies in the 
Atlantic City schools that has met with 


success and co-operation upon the part of 
the grade teachers, principals and their 
secretaries, the superintendent as well 
as the secretary of the Board of Educa- 
tion, into whose hands the order is 
given for the final placing with the 
commercial houses. 

Each teacher is supplied with a blank 
in duplicate, stating the amount of 
material that will be necessary to do her 
year’s work as outlined. This is based 
on the average amount for seating 
capacity and the average amount of 
drawing paper, paint, etc., used by a 
teacher. This list includes every item 
used in the drawing classes from thumb- 
tacks, paste, crayons, to large sheets of 
paper for poster work, and altogether 
the composite drawing requisition con- 
tains two hundred and twenty items. 
These may be changed to meet the needs 
of new problems if several blank spaces 
are provided for at the end of each list 
of materials. 

The teachers received the instructions 
to order the amount necessary to equip 
their seating capacity less the amount of 
the inventory, to duplicate the order, 
keep one copy and to send one to the 
office in their building. This is called 
forin May. InSeptember the materials 
are to be checked by the secretary when 
the materials are given out and again by 
the teacher on her copy when they are 
received. This is very necessary and 
eliminates the discussion which might 
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7 STAUFFER EQUIPMENT FOR DRAWING AND DESIGN 
) DRAWING EQUIPMENT FOR GRADE 4 
This list of material is based on the average seating capacity -40- that 
will be necessary to do the drawing work 4s outlined. Order the amount necessary 
to equip your seafing capacity less the amount in your inventory. Duplicate the order 
Keep one copy, send one to the office . In Sept. check materials as they are received.on here 
1924 1925 19 26 Pee A ee 
ORDER | INV. || ORDER | INV. | ORDER INV DESCRIPTION AND ALLOWANCE OF MATERIALS << 
1 | Course of Study 
1 Drawing Outline 
= a i. ce: ln 
t 1 Firt Text Books Part 3 and4 
————"t + - - tr 
| [ 4o | Paint Boxes l 
+—++ +—+ ea 
| | | AO | Paint Brushes *6 or *7 3 
| | I 40 | Water Pans 1 per pupil 4 
+-——— a+ . + 
| | |  Yellous } 5 
}+}--—__- + - + + ; - 
| blue i Cakes of paint o) 
et + vT 
| | | red ' Lnew cake per pupil 7 
| I black 8 
—} + + + 
| 40 | Colored crayons <tin box) 10 
Nene Nee I | I RED ’ ii 
oo { : | l | I f ~ YELLOW 12 
I BLUE 5 te stick 13 
—————— 8 
ea 1 | it | I ORANGE 14 
aml T Tt | 1 | TI | BLACK 18 
RRS I T I 1 { i BROWN i7 
| | | 48 | Sketching Pencils 20 
+—_f_ —} tt . 
| [| | 48 Medium Penils HB 21 
| | | | 40 | Drawing Board cardboard») 25 
_-——_+—__+-___—_+__-4 + 
| | | 40 | Compasses (1 set for each bldg. 26 
| AO | Rulers 1 - %°- 4-4 marks 30 
p+ — T + + = i + 
\ || 40 | Port folios 32 
as a 
qf | \ 40 | Erasers 33 
| 40 || Scissors (sharp) 35 
4 pks | Tapestry Needles * 16 46 
| 5yrs.|| Paste 2 pt do 
I | | | Zbas | Thumb Tacks 37 
EEE EEE + + + 
et Ea | _| | ___} apes] Yellow Manilla 9«12 | 75 
a | i [ | - | Special Gray- 9 «12 | % 
| | | 1- White 9x*12 77 
a aa : a I 
| | 1- | Cross section %4 block 19 
if | | 1- | Oak Tag 9*12 | 85 
= + T T t tT 
7 ae | se | Opecial papers 
4 | 1 Tone oJ light brown 12*18 100 
ee a he = 
1 Tone M light gray 12% 18 101 
~| i ae mm 8 ne Tone 1 medwm green 102 
A COPY OF ONE OF THE CHARTS USED IN ORDERING ART SUPPLIES IN THE SCHOOLS OF ATLANTI( 
CITY. WITH THE HELP OF THESE MUCH WORRY AND NEEDLESS WORK IS ELIMINATED AND A CORRECT 
CHECK KEPT FOR THREE YEARS ON EACH CHART 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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1924 | 19 25 1926 (continued from previous page ) | 
ORDER | INV ||ORDER J inv |}orvea | inv. |,At. |] DESCRIPTION AND ALLOWANCE OF MATERIALS ys 
| T T T t T T re, a 
L pkg. | Tone L Dark Brown 103 
‘ —_———+ + -——- + oe + + + > 
Poster papers as needed wy 
| I I | I from general stock |172 
L Engine paper *437 6*6 120 
} i i i hee 
L Ed. coated paper *217 125 
l Engine paper 4a 6x6 121 
. [ [ | I 2 bnal Raffia Natural Color [52 | 
a. 1 Raffia Brown 53 
2 Round bases for baskets 56 
2 lbs Reed * 3 55 
3 ball White Sea Island Twine 45 
Adoz Schute Weaving Cards 46 
Y yd Material for Industrial Arts problems 65 
= Black cut 3%" sq 50 
Ys yd Yellow. cut 3 sq.48 6 
Ee + + oe + ~ ——— 
i = & 43 Brown cut 4° sq 46 _ | 67 
re | ¥3 Green. cut 4 sq 48 68 
| 3skein Green merc Cotton 69 
i | 3 Brown Cotton 70 
pe ; —<— + - ++ —+ + 
| | 3 Yellow Cotton 1 | 
— = | ———}}—- ——++- + + ——— 
| L pkg Large Darners 25 per. pkg 49 
pa ——}- +——_- 4 hn is heel 
| | Printed Xmas Cards | 














follow if the teacher does not have the 
material she is supposed to have received 
as it can be traced immediately. The list 
of materials is helpful to new teachers. 
They know when they have the supplies 
that may be called for by the drawing 
supervisors. It eliminates waste 
and having unnecessary materials taking 


also 


up space in the room teacher’s closet. 
With materials not always in at the 
opening of school, one knows by the 
checks when all have been received. 
By having the order for three years on 
one blank, one can at a glance review the 
wearing qualities of a material or notice 


‘areful or extravagant use of materials. 
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IN BATTLE OR BUSINESS, WHATEVER THE GAME, a 
IN LAW OR IN LOVE, IT IS EVER THE SAME; 

IN THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER, OR THE SCRAMBLE FOR PELF, 
LET THIS BE YOUR MOTTO, “‘RELY ON YOURSELF!”’ 

FOR WHETHER THE PRIZE BE RIBBON OR THRONE 

THE VICTOR IS HE WHO CAN “GO IT ALONE” 
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DECORATIVE LANDSCAPES IN TEMPERA 


A RIVER SCENE IN SOUTHERN FRANCE. PAINTED WITH 
TEMPERA COLORS IN BRILLIANT HUES ON GRAY MOUNT BOARD 


The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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Cut-Paper Work in the Grades 


HERE is nothing so helpful to the 

teacher of art as paper cutting, 
especially in the springtime when crayons 
lived their colorful 
like the butterflies, and are ready to 
take their flight to the place where all 
good and bad crayons are wont to go. 


have short. lives 


It is one of the quickest ways of get- 
ting purely original work, obtaining the 
setting, and insuring a good composition. 
After the principle is understood, it has 
proved most useful for profitable ‘ busy 
work’”’ after a reading lesson. 

With little children, the first 
cutting should be on the line, and the 


very 


scissors become a_ tight-rope walker 
There 
forced; it is done in a spirit of play; but 


this care, taken from the first, develops a 


who mustn’t slip. is nothing 


control of the muscles and an accurate 
degree of work that is marvelous in little 
children. 
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We have all watched 
paper and scissors, shipping aimlessly, 


the boy with 


and covering the floor with most un- 
sightly trash; but give him the chance to 
form a vision of what he wants, and he 
goes at it with a will; for cutting intensi- 
fies the mental image, stimulates the 
observation, and gives a feeling to 
imagination realized. 

The grown-up shrinks from the at- 
tempt to picture his thoughts for the 
world and his neighbor to see, but a little 
child has the courage to try anything. 
At the start, he realizes that he has a 
certain idea to picture in as few cuts as 
possible, and the story must be so clear 
that one can read it at a glance; and here 
we get over to the baby mind one of the 
biggest lessons in the art of story-telling 

to state the salient facts clearly in as 
few words as possible. 

The field of cutting is unlimited, there- 





BOYLSTON CUT-PAPER WORK IN THE GRADES 


SOME CUT-OUTS MADE BY CHILDREN IN THE SCHOOLS OF ATLANTA, GEORGIA THESE WERE MADE 
VERY ATTRACTIVE BY THE ADDITION OF CRAYON COLORING, AND WERE USED IN POSTERS, FRIEZES, 
CRAFTS WORK AND SIMILAR PROJECTS 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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fore it has its place from the kindergarten 
to the end of the trail. It begins with 
paper dolls, perhaps, and it frequently 
ends with the more serious business of 
costume design for one’s own family; 
but ’tis that carefully executed, imagina- 
tive cutting at the beginning of things 
that later puts the individual touch to 
the baby’s rompers, and to all the 
creations of the world of fashion. 

Above all, there’s such real joy in the 
work—a thrill that nothing else can give 
—an element of surprise that tickles the 
fancy and stirs the imagination. Then 
too, it’s such a time saver. With a real 
idea to put through, a snip or two, and 
it’s like rubbing Aladdin’s lamp—any- 
thing you wish for appears before you. 

By way of inducing the young idea to 
shoot in the classroom, we each think of 
the part of a story we like best; and after 
a few bolder ones have expressed them- 
selves, just to get the oil of imagination 
flowing freely, we all tell what we think 
will make an attractive picture. Each 
child has a different thought and he likes 
to express it; and soon ideas are running 
rife. Then it is time for the teacher to 
show the process by cutting a picture 
herself—sort of ‘‘I’ll go first’”’ idea, you 
know. To insure concentrated atten- 
tion, she may smile and say she isn’t 
going to tell just what she is going to cut, 
and she’d like to see who will guess first. 
Then she begins cutting, calling attention 
to the fact that she is leaving plenty of 
foundation, as it were. A half sheet of 
nine by twelve paper is a convenient 
size, and all of it should be used. If the 
story is familiar to the class, the secret 
is very soon out,and then there’s breath- 
less interest to see just how everything is 
going to look. The object of the game is 
to have everybody cut something differ- 


ent—something no one else has thought 
of. Those who lack imagination are likely 
to cut that very same thing; but under 
the stimulus, I find very few who lack 
ability to create something new, even 
though crude; and it is a never-failing 
source of interest to see what original 
things they can create. 

A good subject with which to begin is 
the windyday. It’s simple and familiar. 
First we talk of all the things that 
blow—trees, grass, flowers, flags, clothes, 
smoke. By spring, even a first grader 
can cut those things; but slightly older 
children like to introduce the element of 
fun—a man running after a hat, an um- 
brella inside out. At will, we create 
storms at sea; we take whole roofs off 
bodily; we share the joy with the kites 
that sail serenely overhead. 

In the grades where a teacher has had 
no special training in art, she may feel at 
a disadvantage, but there is no need. If 
she traces the picture lightly, and cuts it 
out before the class, they’ll be none the 
wiser. I do not believe in fooling 
children, for it can’t be done; and if one 
little eye sees the faintest pencil mark 
on the paper, he’s sure to draw his also; 
but if I thought I couldn’t keep my 
secret from the class, I’d own up to the 
truth, and let them have the satisfaction 
and delicious joy of “putting one over” 
me by doing something I couldn’t do. 
But if you didn’t want the class to draw 
theirs, I’m sure they wouldn’t—that is, 
if you had created the kind of class spirit 
that every schoolroom should have- 
filled to the brim with joy of doing and 
the spirit of co-operation. 

Easter furnishes a wealth of material 
from which to draw, and spring games 
and outdoor life full of action. 
Literature with its enchanting tales of 


are 
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the Three Billy Goats Gruff, Chicken 
Little, and Epaminondas is full of sug- 
gestion. A dull hour of a rainy day may 
be pleasantly passed reviewing history 
with its quaint costumes—Switzerland, 
Holland, Uncle Remus’ 
Tales give us a wonderfully rich back- 
ground. 

I shall never forget the first time I 
tried a lesson of this kind. I had let 
Grade I make up stories, and after cut- 
ting them, bring them in groups to the 
front of the room and tell what they had 
pictured. A cutting with nothing but 
three straight sides interested me, and 
I’ll tell you the story as the youngster 
told it to me in perfectly good faith- 

“This is a tree, and this is a fence, 
and the dog is chasing the kitty.”’ 

“Oh,” I said, “that’s a fine story and 
a nice fence. I see you have made a big 


Japan; and 





REST 





tree too,—taller than the fence. But 
where is the kitty?” 

A chubby little finger pointed to the 
higher side and he looked really surprised 
at my lack of understanding. 

“Why, he’s behind the tree,’’ he said. 
“He’s jus’ a-runnin’!”’ 

“Oh, yes, of course,” I 
“But I don’t see the dog. 


answered. 
Is he there 


too?’”’ 
“No, he hasn’t got there yet, but he’s 
comin.’ He’s over here behind this 


” 


fence. 

And though the dog failed utterly to 
appear, at least the artist’s imagination 
had some mental gymnastics. 

But this is just cutting. There’s 
something deeper for which to work. A 
genius may be in the making before you. 
Certain it is that sparks of divine 
inspiration flare up before me so often 


DRY 
FEET 











TWO CUT-OUT POSTERS, WELL ADAPTED TO GRADE PUPILS 
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that I marvel at the workings of the 
mind of a child. When the very spirit of 
the thing is evident in the cutting 
so plain that it stands out—then our 
mission is indeed fulfilled. 

Here we have some cuttings by third 
grade children. See the sturdy Dutch 
lad. His pose gives us a feeling of 


solidity, a sturdiness of purpose that 
bespeaks the character of the nation from 
The very duck pad- 
dles behind—unquestioning—following 
blindly at the heels of the master who is 
sure where he is going, and we've no 
doubt of his getting there either! 

The next cutting is “‘ Helping Mother.” 
I have held this picture before groups of 
children and asked in what color the 
boy is dressed. They unhesitatingly 
answer ‘“‘ Red”’ for they feel the strength 
in his upright pose, the rich circulation 
of blood, and the pull of the muscles in 
his sturdy little back even before they 
note the rake that is busily collecting the 
The sweater is warm, the 
mittens are warm, and his little red 
stocking cap is warm as a toast; but 
there is no color apparent in the cutting, 
for it is merely a silhouette. 

Try a lesson of this kind. Get 
thrilled yourself—that’s the real secret 
of putting across anything you wish. 
Then watch the class get a-tiptoe with 
enthusiasm, and the success of the lesson 


which he comes. 


leaves. 


is assured! 


’ 
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PEDIMENT DESIGN FROM BOSTON ART MUSEUM, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Values of Project Method of Teaching 


A. MARLAND 


Elementary 


he OUR Normal School work this past 

vear one big thing has been stressed, 
and that, common knowledge of subject 
matter which includes representation, 
design, and handwork. 

One interesting piece of work which 
developed through history in one Junior 
Section, was the study of Medieval life. 
Reports were prepared on the following, 
by groups: The Manor, The Castle, The 
Church, or Cathedrals, The Village, The 
School, The Monastery, The Tourna- 
ment, ete. 

After a thorough mastery in under- 
standing of the subject matter, the work 
was transferred to the Industrial Arts 
Department for interpretations of this 
study through tangible materials and 
with skill. 


portunity for the study of possibilities 


This gave a splendid op- 


and limitationsof materials. A discussion 
was held of the materials best adapted. 

The group of thirty students organized 
into groups of four or five students with 
a leader and work proceeded. 


Art Supervisor, Ossining, N. Y. 


Such materials as discarded shoe boxes, 
suit boxes, cartons, oatmeal boxes, etc., 
were collected and the box best adapted 
with aid of some other cardboard was 
put to use. 

The knights and horses were made of 
old stockings, stuffed, and the armor of 
silver foil. The project was not com- 
plete without a wall and this was made of 
boxes with pillars of oatmeal boxes then 
covered with a composition of salt and 
flour. In some cases white sand and 
flour was used. A gray tone was brought 
out by a sprinkle of black tempera. 

An explanation of the colored glass 
windows in the cathedral. Somethin ma- 
terial painted with water colorsmake very 
effective windows. The saints for Cathe- 
dral niches were made of modeling clay. 

This type of project can be success- 
fully and interestingly handled in the 
interpretation of fifth and sixth grade 
history. And the cost to erect such a 


project can be minimized to about 


twenty-five cents. 
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Correlated Picture Studies 


JOHN 


T. LEMOS 


VI. Woman CHURNING 
Jean Francois Millet 


NOUR picture this month we find 

the work of an artist who so loved the 
homely everyday life about him that he 
took delight in making a record of it. 

The artist, Millet, was so sincere that 
he had nodesire to achieve fame through 
painting lords and ladies of the king’s 
court, or by even casting an idealistic 
halo about the subjects he chose to draw. 
To him the life of the plain peasants and 
farming folk had a charm and dignity 
which he loved, and he painted them 
just as they were. 

Millet was a country boy and he no 
doubt saw people using churns like this 
one, many times. The picture appears 
simply done at first glance, but as we 
look at it a second time we find that 
nothing has been left out that would be 
of importance. 

In the foreground or nearest part of 
the picture are the woman, churn and 
cat. Inthe middle ground, or that part 
of the picture right back of the fore- 
ground, we see the wall of the room and 
a doorway. Against the wall is a shelf 
for holding milk crocks,a broom,a towel, 
and in the doorway, a hen peering into 
the room. In the background, or most 
distant part of the picture, we see a yard 
in which faintly sketched is a woman 
milking a cow. 

To many people, this picture by Millet 


may seem to be very sketchy, crude sort 
of art, but in reality, it is much superior 
to many of the detailed, carefully pol- 
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ished techniques found in paintings of 
Millet’s time. 

It is becoming more and more agreed 
among art lovers and critics that the 
true aim of a picture is to convey a 
message or to register the spirit of a 
scene rather than attempt a lifelike, 
detailed reproduction of the things about 
us. If such detailed results are desired, 
we can do this with a good camera. 

Millet realized this years ahead of 
most artists and for that reason was not 
appreciated by the people of his time. 
They remarked, “He crude 
sketches of peasants and farmers. Why 
not paint grand pictures of lords and 
ladies instead? 


draws 


No one wants to buy a 
picture of a workingman.”’ 

But Millet’s love of the lowly working- 
men and their surroundings filled him 
with the desire to show people that there 
was a rugged beauty in this life and he 
painted accordingly. 

As we look at this picture we find that 
There is something 
about the robust capable figure of the 
woman that makes us feel that she can 


it grows upon us. 


be depended upon, and is interested in 
what she is doing. While the figure is 
not done in detail, yet the modeling of its 
highlights and shadows and the way the 
woman stands, gives it an appearance of 
roundness and solidity that is often 
lacking in figure work. 

The vertical lines of the figure and 
churn help give the composition rest- 
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“WOMAN CHURNING,”’ PAINTED BY THE FRENCH ARTIST, JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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Pattern (A) 1s for 
4'paper CHURN made 
from colored paper. 
Details are added 
_ with Crayons. 
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CRAFTS WORK FORMS AN INTERESTING CORRELATION IN THIS PICTURE. THE BOYS MAY BE EASILY 
TAUGHT TO MAKE THE CHURN, THE BRUSHES AND THE BROOM, AND OTHER TOOLS COMMON TO THE FARM 
The School Arts Magazine, June 1926 
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PATTERN FOR A 
DUTCH CAP 











A Crackowe Shoe 
with 2 palten sole 





THE GIRLS WILL ENJOY MAKING AND DECORATING THE DUTCH CAP AS A PART OF THE CORRELATION 
STUDY IN THIS FAMOUS PICTURE. FURTHER LESSONS IN COSTUME DESIGN FOLLOW QUITE NATURALLY 
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Yet Millet 
been careful to introduce enough curves 
into this to keep it from looking stiff. 
The little pen sketch shows also the way 


fulness and dignity. has 


in which he has helped to carry our eye 
from the foreground to the background 
of the picture. 
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Dark rn share of , 
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here is the 


The old 


fashioned type which has a rod inside 


churn shown 
with two boards fastened across one end. 
As the rod is worked up and down the 
cream begins to thicken until it finally 
turns into butter. In the picture we 
can see where some of the thickening 
cream has worked up to the top of 


the churn through the hole in the 
cover. 
The cat knows what is going on and is 


making friendly advances in hope that 


he will be allowed to sample some of the 
cream. 

Millet’s plan of showing the yard out- 
side and a strip of sky above it helps the 
picture considerably as can be seen if this 
part of the picture is covered with the 
hand. If just plain wall had 
shown the picture would have a “ 


been 
shut- 
1” feeling that would be far less asso- 
ciated with country life. One great art 
said that all good interior 
composition should show out’ 
or some connection with exterior things. 
Millet has used this idea here. 

Millet delighted to work in charcoal 
and the influence of this medium can be 
seen throughout this of the 
Woman Churning. 

The Artist: Jean 
was born on a farm in Gruchy, France, 
in 1814. Like many of the farming 
people Jean’s father and mother worked 
all day in the fields so that the little 
French lad was left in the care of his 
grandmother. When she saw that he 
liked to draw she encouraged him by 
giving him pieces of charcoal to use. 

Jean’s grandmother taught him to 
read and spell and often read stories to 
him from an old family Bible. When 
Jean discovered that this Bible contained 
pictures he copied many of them much 
to his grandmother’s delight. 

When Jean went to school for the first 
time, he did not let his Bible training 
prevent him from whipping the school 
bully. This won the admiration of his 
classmates and the respect of the school. 

As Jean grew older he worked hard in 
the fields, but every night found him 
sketching with chalk and charcoal on 
pieces of board. 


critic has 


"@ way 


picture 


Millet 


Francois 


Finally, when eighteen 
years old, he made such a remarkable 
sketch of an old man bent over a cane, 
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his folks decided to let him study art. 

When Millet had been away two years 
his father died and he was compelled to 
return to help out on the farm. He 
worked hard on the farm by day and 
sketched until late hours at night, 
determined not to lose the art beginning 
he had made. This won the respect of 
his neighbors and they banded together 
and raised enough money to send him to 
Paris for further study. 

No wonder Millet loved to paint 
pictures of farms and farming folk after 
so much of his life had been bound up in 
this environment. 

Millet’s associates made fun of his 
sketchy work and his humble subjects 
and it was years before anyone could see 
merit in his pictures. As time went by 
they began to realize that his work had a 
message that meant more than most of 
their colorful paintings. Such pictures 
as The Angelus, which is now famous 
throughout the world, helped to establish 
Millet’s reputation. It is interesting to 
learn that Millet obtained $100 for this 
famous picture and that it sold not long 
ago for over $100,000. 

In time Millet became fairly well paid 
for his pictures and in the last years of his 
life lived comfortably on this income. 
Besides this he had the satisfied feeling 
which comes from giving his message to 
the world and having it finally honored 
and accepted. As said, 
‘Here is a painter who gives the humble 
his rightful place, a poet 


one writer 

who exalts 
ignored greatness, a good man who en- 
courages and consoles. ”’ 


Questions: What is the principal thing you 
What do you think the 
Have you ever seen a churn? 


see in this picture? 
woman is doing? 
Do you know how butter is made in it? Do 
you think it is pretty hard work? 


Does this woman look as if she could churn 
well? Do you think she is satisfied with her 
work? What do you think the cat likes about 
churning? How is he trying to attract atten- 
tion? Who is looking in the doorway? What 
do you suppose the hen is there for? 

Where do you think this scene is located? 
What kind of a floor has this room? Find all 
the other things in this room. Are they like 
ours? 

Notice the woman's clothes. 
different from ours? Do 


How are they 
know of 
countries that wear shoes different from ours? 
What kind would you rather wear? 


you any 


If you could see the original picture you 
would be able to see a woman in the yard out- 
side the doorway. What do you think she is 
doing? Everybody is working, and seems to be 
happy and contented. Do you think people 
are happy when they do work like this? 

Why did the artist Millet paint this picture? 
Why do you suppose he loved the French farm- 
ing folks so much? Do you know of any other 
famous pictures he made? 

Suggestions to the Teacher: In this picture 
by Millet one of the interesting correlations is 
that of crafts work. The children will enjoy 
making hats of paper, possibly of the different 
periods. This feature could be worked into 
something well worth while. 
various countries 


Hats as worn in 


can be made, either from 
paper or in some cases cloth 

The Dutch cap shown can be decorated with 
paper panels into which designs have been 
punched with a 
punch. 


in making valentines will also give this effect 


leather or a dressmaker’s 


The paper used inside candy boxes or 


The churn is easily made from paper and can 
be made with a cardboard top and stick made 
from a lollipop stick. The bands around the 
edge can be sketched in crayons or cut from 
colored paper strips. Other farm utensils can 
be made to go with this, if time allows 

In language work the children will be inter- 
ested in writing what they know about a farm 
or farm life. Another story could be based on the 
cat in the picture and the hen in the doorway 

Still another more advanced essay could be 
written on the progress made in farm machinery 
If all the class help, clip- 
pings from magazines can be assembled to show 


since the early days. 


various farming implements. If possible read 


(Continued on page ix) 
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TWO PAGES OF EASY WAYS TO DRAW FLOWERS. 
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THESE 
UNNECESSARY DETAIL, THE RESULTS WILL BE MUCH MORE GRATIFYING 


June 1926 
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COLORED CRAYONS ON SLIGHTLY ROUGH PAPER IS AN IDEAL MEDIUM FOR SKETCHES LIKE 
THESE. THESE DRAWINGS CAN BE USED AS REFERENCE MATERIAL LATER IN THE YEAR 
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Design Made Easy 


LEMOS 


Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


ATURE will always be the greatest 

source of inspiration to the artist 
and designer. Thousands of sugges- 
tions occur in nature that can be found 
by the observing eye and translated or 
interpreted into beautiful forms for all 
manner of decorations for our environ- 
ment. History has proven that the 
greatest ages of art development were 
those periods where the artists and 
designers took their ideas from nature’s 
kingdom and adding their study and 
individuality have developed forms that 
have lived down the ages. 

A study today of these forms will 
show that no attempt was made by these 
master designers to copy or imitate the 
nature forms. ‘To doso would have pro- 
duced only a secondary form that would 
be unrelated to the object which was 
to receive the decoration. Rather than 
carve an actual representation of the 
acanthus plant on the temple column, 
the Greek sculptor used the beautiful 
scroll curve of the leaf. These he de- 
veloped into a conventionalized form 
unlike the natural form, but receiving 
its idea from the plant. 

The Egyptian artist, as he painted his 
brilliant borders on the walls of the tem- 
ple rooms, did not, when painting the 
wave borders, attempt to paint natural 
water lines. Instead,he remembered the 
graceful swirling water lines in the water 


pools or the turning of the graceful wave 
as it broke into foam at the edge of the 
Nile. This graceful line he used in a 
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continuous border which has been used 
by many nations since. 

Therefore, to produce good design 
the designers should avoid representing 
naturalistic forms, but rather create 
fine lines and forms based upon nature’s 
suggestions. 

One of the forms that occur most 
often in nature is the rosette. Many 
flowers, blossoms and fruit, shell forms, 
snow crystals and minute life forms 
present beautiful rosette arrangements. 

The flower form with a center and a 
series of petals radiating from this center 
is a common flower design. These 
petals are often almost repeated forms 
and nearly all of the same size, on the 
same flower. 

To design from such a form the first 
step is to realize that in a design that is 
to be used for decorating any surface that 
accidental variations in nature must not 
be used. We may look over the various 
petal shapes and choosing one petal 
shape that we prefer use this as a type 
which we will repeat. And the second 
step which we will observe is to produce 
variations by increasing the size of some 
of the petals so as to avoid a monotonous 
repetition to the eye of a certain form. 
Interest is added to the design when 
variation is introduced. The tworosettes 
at the top of Plate 21 illustrate the differ- 
ence between a rosette with forms that 
are not varied and one that has had the 
It will be 
seen that the variation is more pleasing 


measure of the petals varied. 
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PLATE 21. ROSETTE DESIGNS SHOWING HOW VARIATION IN EVEN A SIMPLE ROSETTE FORM PRODUCES 
MORE INTEREST. THIS PRINCIPLE ONCE MASTERED WILL SOLVE MANY DESIGN PROBLEMS 
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ATE 22. SIMPLE DESIGN PROBLEMS USING THE FOUR DIVISION ROSETTE AS A MOTIF 
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i5th and 16th CENTURY SPANISH NAILHEADS 





PLATE 23. GROUP OF SPANISH NAIL HEADS THAT ILLUS- 
TRATE BEAUTIFUL ROSETTE FORMS APPLIED TO IRON WORK 
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PLATE 24 A GROUP OF SIMPLE BUT USEFUL OBJECTS TO WHICH ROSETTE FORMS 
MAY BE APPLIED THROUGH THE USE OF CUT PAPER, STENCIL OR PAINTED DESIGNS 
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tothe eye. In the two center rosettes it 
will be found that three of the petals 
have been simplified into one form and a 
single petal intervenes between the three 
simplified forms. That in the other 
rosette all the petal line divisions have 
been eliminated and only the center 
radial section and the outside petal edge 
has been retained as a design motif. 

In the two lower designs the first 
rosette shows even other contrasting 
measures between the petal groups while 
the last rosette shows added interest to 
the petal forms by the addition of a 
decoration. 

The big design message in this plate is 
that variation and simplification of parts 
of nature forms will produce more pleas- 
ing and restful design. 

Exercise 21. Selecting some flower 
form with radiating petals produce three 
design motifs. Avoid repeating the 
actual nature form but develop an 
interesting rosette design by variation 
and simplification of the form by in- 
creasing the contrast of the petal parts 
and on the third rosette introduce a 
decoration on certain selected petals or 
parts of the rosette. These drawings 
may be made with crayon on cream 
manila paper or with a brush and 
writing ink on white or gray manila 
paper. 

Exercise 22. Without the use of a flower 
form but still through the influence of 
the nature form in Exercise 21 plan to 
make four rosette designs. These may 
be made with the simplest division which 
is a four-space division. 


Make a three-inch circle and design an 
interesting center. This center pattern 
should be simple but carefully planned. 
It requires more thought to design beau- 
tiful simple motifs than to produce 
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ornate or elaborate designs. After the 
center is designed draw two guide lines 
at right angles to each other across the 
circle. 

Develop these lines and the spaces 
between them into pleasing design forms 
similar to those shown in Plate 22. The 
right angle lines may be drawn up 
and down and across or in an oblique 
direction. 

Two of the rosette designs may be 
based on a square with small square 
centers. 

The aim should be to secure a form in 
which all parts are related to each other. 
Some parts should not be thin lines and 
others heavy. One part should not 
appear to be intricate while another part 
appears vacant. An open part is often 
necessary to balance a detailed part but 
it should not appear vacant. If properly 
spaced a design, even though simple and 
produced with few lines or spots, will not 
appear vacant in any part. This exer- 
cise can be continued by using dark and 
light parts and also color may be added. 
The use of rosettes for color harmony 
charts and their use for color decorations 
are many. 

Exercise 23. Study plate 23 illustrat- 
ing the Spanish nail head designs. 
Design and cut from folded paper a nail 
head design. When satisfactory cut a 
Plan a 
door strap hinge or a treasure chest. 


number of nail head designs. 


Cut the door strap hinge out of paper 
large enough to hold the nail heads. 
Make a cardboard box treasure chest. 
Add the nail heads to it. 

Exercise 24. Design rosettes for block 
printing, stencilling and cut paper decor- 
ations and apply them to simple scarfs, 
bags, boxes, place cards, booklet covers, 
and folders. 
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TEACHERS WHO ARE INTERESTED IN PRACTICAL 
WILL 
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DECORATIVE PANELS FROM COLORED PAPER TODD 











DECORATIVE PANELS MADE WITH PAPER CUT FROM THE COLORED ADVERTISEMENTS FOUND IN MAGA- 
ZINES. THIS GIVES GOOD PRACTICE IN ASSEMBLING HARMONIOUS COLORS AND IN SPACE COMPOSITION. 
SENT IN BY MISS JESSIE TODD 
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INTERESTING MILK POSTERS DESIGNED PRY CHILDREN IN ATLANTIC CITY, N. J., MISS MABEL STAUFFER, 
SUPERINTENDENT, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. EACH ONE OF THEM TELLS ITS STORY AT A GLANCE, 
SOMETHING WHICH CANNOT BE SAID OF MANY PROFESSIONAL POSTERS 
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Illustrated Song Slides 


MARGARET J. 


SANDERS 


New Haven, Conn. 


MAGINE fourteen hundred Junior 

High School pupils singing heartily in 
Assembly, songs they had never seen 
before. The idea of flashing songs on 
the moving picture screen was very 
successfully worked out in the Troup 
Junior High School during Thrift Week, 
1926. So enthusiastically was it re- 
ceived by the children that it is planned 
to repeat it on other special occasions. 

Words were written to be sung to 
familiar airs such as “Jingle Bells,’’ 
“Smiles,’’ etc. These were printed 
with India ink on sheets of mica, three 
by four inches in size. Two lines of the 
song, accompanied by an illustrative 
sketch of skeleton figures, were put on 
each slide. The entire song, without 
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sketches, was printed on a separate 
slide; the word “Sing” on another. 

While the illustrated slides were 
flashed on the screen, they were sung by 
one of the pupils accompanied by the 
plano, giving the audience time to be- 
come familiar with the words and tune 
and to look at the pictures. 

The word, “‘Sing’’! was then shown, 
followed immediately by the words of 
the entire song in which all the pupils 
joined. 

There are so many special educational 
occasions during the year that it is not 
always practicable for all pupils to have 
individual copies of songs. In a school 
possessing a magic lantern, this is an 
effective solution of the problem. 


Something to Make 


Little artists like to make paper furni- 
ture for sandtables or doll houses. It is 
easy enough to find patterns for chairs 
and tables. 

Our pattern here is one which shows 
how to make an honest to goodness stove. 
If this is cut from thin black paper or 
gray paper it will look quite lifelike. 
The measurements are all given and the 
teacher could make one pattern and give 
pupils hectograph copies of it. 

Pots and stew kettles can be made to 
put on top of the lid. 
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SONG SLIDES USED IN THE SCHOOLS OF NEW HAVEN, CONN , TO HELP DEVELOP THRIFT 
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HUNT AND FIND, a book of Silent Reading by Jessie Parry and Esther 
Feustel, is one which will delight the children and help the busy teachers. 

This book which is well illustrated, contains many stories familiar to the 
average child. Throughout these stories are blank spaces for the children to fill in. 
In an envelope at the back of the book are sheets of gummed paper on which have 
been printed words which fit the blank spaces. 

For instance, in the story of Little Bo Peep, the story asks, ‘‘Why did Bo Peep 
lie down.”’ The child turns to the gummed paper sheet and tears out the words ‘‘to 
rest,’’ completing this section. In addition to this the illustrations are drawn in out- 
line and have instructions for coloring them. 

This book has wonderful possibilities and should appeal strongly to grade 
teachers. 


Publishers: Beckley Cardy Co., Chicago, Illinois. Price, 30 cents. 


BETTER HEALTH FOR LITTLE AMERICANS, by Edith W. Lawson of 
Rockford, Illinois, will be welcomed by teachers who wish to correlate their reading 
and art with good health principles. 

This little book is full of suggestions for health posters and the reading matter 
is both interesting and educating. Some of the subjects covered are, food, fresh 
air and sunshine, sleep and rest, exercise, general health lessons and height and 
weight tables. Art teachers who are looking fdr ideas on health lines should add this 
book to their library. 

Published by Beckley Cardy Co., Chicago, Illinois. Price, 70 cents. 


ART IN EVERYDAY LIFE, by Harriet and Vetta Goldstein of the University 
of Minnesota, will fill a much needed place among art publications. 

The object of this book is to show the art principles as they are related to every- 
day problems such as house design and decoration, store decoration, costume design 
advertising, and city planning. 

Each subject is gone into thoroughly and accompanied by a good number of 
illustrations, both in pen and ink and photographs. The text is written in an inter- 
esting, easily understood style and is full of worthwhile information and suggestions. 

While very useful to art teachers everywhere this book will also prove its value 
as a reference book for salesmen, store decorators, advertisers, and homemakers. 

Publishers: The Macmillan Co., New York City. Price, $3.50. 

Continued on page x 
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Colonial Post Cards of Philadelphia and other co- 
lonial cities. Splendid for teaching architecture. 
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(Continued from page 588) 
values for the different parts. The first 
panel in the accompanying page of four 
landscapes shows this method. 

The second method is a brush outline 
rendering of the subject. The tones are 
then placed within the outlines in flat 
washes of tempera. Each wash is kept 
within the outline so that a parallel 
white line creates a decorative quality 
throughout the subject. 

The third effect is where detail leaves 
or grass or cloud lines and water lines are 
accented as a decorative quality. Tones 
are not forgotten and the tempera tonal 
quality is either placed first on the sur- 
face and the detail over it, or the tonal 
quality may be secured by washes in be- 
tween the detail lines. 

The fourth panel illustrates the use of 
tonal tempera washes over gray paper. 
A white outline around the main parts of 
the subject gives a unity to all parts and 
strengthens the subject. 

These are only four divisions of many 
others in the realm of decorative render- 
ing and the finest method is the one that 
ach artist develops as hisown. Any- 
one who tastes the real thrill of success- 
fully producing decorative landscape 
designs will reluctantly return to the 
mere realistic sketching from nature, 
though the nature sketching will always 
be an essential to the other. 
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to the class and show them encyclopedia pic- 
tures of the old wooden plow 8, the way Euro- 
pean women worked in the fields, the Chinese 
farm implements, and so on to the more modern 
machinery as the big harvester, tractors, ete 

In science the method of making butter can 
be studied. The story of butter as used by the 
ancients is very interesting as in the case of the 
Romanswho used it as a medicineand ointment. 
It was also used as an oil in lamps. In India 
they use it as an ointment for wounds and have 
a clarified form of it called “ghee” which is 
often used in tea 

The food value of milk, cream, butter, cheese 
and milk products can be touched upon also and 
possibly some milk posters made 

The history of headgear, clothing, and shoes, 
make interesting reading. There are a number 
of very good portfolios and books on Costume 
Design now on the market that would be a big 
help in this respect 

In art work, the making of all-over patterns 
based on squares as found in the stone floor, can 
be used as a problem With simple motifs and 
crayons or cut paper some very attractive all- 
over designs can be developed. 

Finally, and to our mind one of the most 
important points to bring out, is the study of 
Millet’s message to the world. Obtain good 
prints of Millet’s best pictures such as The 
Angelus, The Gleaners, The First Step, and 
Feeding Her Birds, and discuss them. Show 
the class how Millet succeeded in expressing the 
spirit of a scene or group of people rather than 
its mere outward form. If the pupils could be 
led to search for the beauty and dignity that lies 
in many apparently crude and lowly environ- 
ments, this alone would be worth all the teacher’s 
efforts. 
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For HANDICRAFTS 
in Summer Schools and Camps, use 
Bernat’s Weavrite Yarns 
CRAFT WOOL and COTTON CHENILLE 


Sample cards showing full color lines and 
price list are gladly furnished on request. 


EMILE BERNAT CO. Jamaica Plain, Mass. 








BASKETRY MATERIALS 
Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming very 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are practi- 
cal, interesting, easy to learn and to « We sell mater 
of the finest quality, reeds, raffia, wo 
Indian ash sp i nts, cane webbing, w 
straw, rush, willow, one needles, be 
15 cents for 65-pa coaeioges. c 
iHlustrations of over 500 dif ffer icles. 
Louis Sesnaeen Drs ke, Inc. 
36 Everett Street Allston Station Bo ton 34, Mass. 
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GOLDSMITH’S 
CRAFT WORKERS 


Material and Findings 


5 a 


COMBINATION 
CATCH, JOINT AND PIN 
IN NICKEL SILVER 











SIX LENGTHS 


THE PROPER 
FASTENING FOR IVORY, TORTOISE 
AND OTHER SHELL ORNAMENTS 
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HERPERS BROS. 


18 CRAWFORD ST. NEWARK, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1865 
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Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. 
assortment of highly concentrated colors 
every requirement. Used generally by artists 
commercial houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 


436 West 37th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Department 10 


A wide 
covering 


and 











Basketry, Manual Arts 


and Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog. Free Art Catalog 
Free Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT Co. 


Department D. Cambridge 39, Mass. 








Please mention THE ScHoot Arts MAGAZINI 


(Continued from page 640) 


THE NEW STANDARD LETTERER 
AND SHOW CARD WRITER, by Maxwell 
L. Heller of the Art Department, Seward Park 
High School, New York City, is a practical 
book based on years of teaching and ex- 
perience. 

This book covers such subjects as Materi- 
als and their Uses, Style and Spacing of 
Letters, Pen Lettering, Brush 
Modern Lettering, Design 
Appeal, Short Cuts, 
illustrated, 


alphabets. 


Lettering, 
Layout, Color 
It is well 


pages 


and Posters. 


containing many full O 
Artists and students of commercial design 

in schools and academies will find it a very 

useful book. 
Publishers: 


Price, 


Laird and Lee, Inc., Chicago, 


Illinois. $3.00. 


THe Feperatep Councit on Art Education 
efforts of the 
held its second annual 
with a really remarkable 
delegates representing the seven 
affiliated. The President’s report 


of work accomplished to date, 


which came into being through the 
Western Arts 
meeting in 


Association, 
February, 
of 


organizations now 


attendance 


printed in an attrac- 
and should be in the hands 

Write to the secretary, 
and Lafayette Ave- 
who will advise how to secure 


tive style, is in circulation, 
of all interested persons. 
Leon L. Winslow, C 
Md., 


arroliton 
nues, Baltimore, 
a copy. 
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Miss Lots Sue Gorpon, well known artist and art 
teacher, is now connected with the Education De- 
partment of the American Type Founders Company. 
Through Miss Gordon’s serviee, teachers of art and 
of elementary printing will be given special assistance 
in working out courses and methods of instruction 
that will bring out the art value inherent in printing. 
Miss Gordon’s wide experience art 


as 


supervisor, 
extension lecturer, and representa- 


admirably fits her 


craft instructor, 


of a large commercial firm, 


tive 
for this important service. 


* 
.° 


of 
has purchased the 


\MERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
New York City, 
located at Minneapolis, Minn., 
the Ink C The 


moved to Sandusky, Ohio, 


Sandusky 
plant 
formerly opel ated by 


Tut 
Ohio and 
Standard entire 


0 plant will be 


and will be given over 
mainly to the manufacture of ‘“ Permex,’’ a superior 
fluid the 


Crayon Company has recently added to its line. 


writing in paste form, which American 


when writing to advertisers 








